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A LESSON FOR GOVERNORS 


Youthful governor-elect of North Carolina, Terry Sanford, arrived at the John 
Kennedy home in Washington, D.C., last week, not with a brief case but with an arm- 
load of dolls. He explained to the surprised news clan that the gifts were for lit- 
tle Caroline, "who should be getting some attention around here." 





This was not the first public indication that Sanford is concerned about the 
"younger generation." He campaigned strongly on a platform of "quality education 
as the rock on which to build the house of my administration." 





His first major speech after being elected governor made it plain that Sanford is 
for strong programs, not promises. Speaking to the Southern Conference on Education 
at Chapel Hill, he outlined a challenge in education that the president of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina labeled as "courageous" and James Conant, another confer- 
ence speaker, called "far-sighted, intelligent, wonderful."" Sanford's "statement of 
faith and purpose in education" has made many enviously wish that it could be a blue- 
print for governors across the country. 





Sanford supported more teachers and training for retarded children, special op- 
portunities for gifted children, school consolidations, state aid for financially 
strapped counties, teacher and administrative salary increases, expanded scholar- 
ships for future teachers, state aid on inservice training, reduction of class sizes, 
and more and better teaching tools. He proposed a state school bond issue for con- 
struction; promised to raise taxes, if necessary, to meet these goals. 





But when he called for "the application of intelligence to education," Sanford's 
ideas became "radical," but very welcome, in the words of a Raleigh News and Observer 
editorial. Terming education the means for full growth in both economic and human 
values, the new governor asked everyone to do his part. 








He demanded quality leadership from administrators, properly compensated, and an 
"atmosphere" of respect and security for teachers. He wants no lethargy among North 
Carolinians regarding education: '"'Parents must stand behind the school board in dif- 
ficult decisions of consolidation and school location. They must support the school 
administrators who have the courage to curtail midweek extracurricular activities... 
they must insist on homework being assigned and insist on homework being done."" Ad- 
dressing students, he said "they must accept the responsibility of learning.... 
Schooling is not a mother-bird activity." 





Sanford's objective is "quality education, second to none." His reputation as 
one schoolman described it, already is "North Carolina's Education Governor." 





-—— SANFORD’S DEFINITIONS 


"Education is the foundation of economic improvement, of democracy, of the 
needs and hopes of the nation. Education, put in the bleakest terms, is sur- 
vival. Inits brightest terms, it is life, and growth and happiness." 
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RIBICOFF REPLACES FLEMMING 


The new Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, Gov. Abraham Ribicoff of Connec- 

ticut, an early supporter and worker for President-elect John Kennedy, generally was re-@ co 
lieved to have his pick of a cabinet position in the new administration. He chose the 

HEW assignment, rather than that of Attorney General, where most pundits had spotted him. 








Ribicoff is an unpretentious, hard-driving executive, who is embar- 
rassed by references to the Connecticut "executive mansion" in which he 
lives (he calls it "my residence"), and he scorns the use of the offi- 
cial limousine which goes with his office as governor, preferring to 
ride in the front seat of a police car, whose driver is instructed to 
observe all traffic rules. 





In choosing the HEW post, Ribicoff is said to have picked one suited 
to his talents and experience as a two-term governor of Connecticut and 
a two-term member of the House of Representatives before that. The con- Gov. Ribicoff 
tacts he has made with other governors in the last six years, he thinks, 
will help him iron out some of the complexities in the federal-state relationships in- 
herent in operations of the HEW department. 








In his acceptance statement, he referred to the necessity for federal-state co-opera- 
tion in this area and observed that he was in complete agreement with Kennedy in matters 
of health, education, and welfare. 





Gov. Ribicoff is a product of the public schools of New Britain, Conn., where he was 
born 50 years ago. He received his law degree from the University of Chicago. His son, 
Peter, teaches high-school English at Alameda, Calif. 


“ 








Little Rock's school superintendent believes "things are back to normal" 
there, after the 1957 anti-integration riots and the subsequent closing 
of high schools during 1958-59. Terrell Powell told the School Adminis- 
trators and Supervisors Conference at the State University of Iowa that 
there had been no disturbances this year, although 11 Negro students are 
attending Central High School, where the trouble started. There was no 
organized boycott, he added, and not more than 15 students are missing 
school because of integration. Little Rock residents voted last month 
against a proposed constitutional amendment that would: have abolished 
public schools. Statewide, 74 of the 75 counties rejected the amendment. 

















> For the first time in modern history more men than women were public high-school 
teachers in 1958-59, the U.S. Office of Education reports. Men were 52.2 percent of 
the 485,569 high-school teachers. Both the number of high-school teachers and the num- 
ber of students reached a new high, but the pupil-teacher ratio fell slightly. 





> Universal adoption of behind-the-wheel driver training in high schools could reduce 

teen-age traffic accidents by half, the American Medical Association was told at its an- 
nual clinical meeting in Washington. Two orthopedic surgeons reported that 42 percent 
of all deaths in the 15-25 age group each year result from traffic accidents; nearly 30 
percent involved in fatal traffic accidents are under 25. They urged state laws requir- 
ing high-school driver training as a prerequisite for licensing teen-age drivers. 





> Bunsen burners are on the move in Colorado. A Mobilab equipped for laboratory work 

by elementary and junior high science and mathematics teachers is rolling with excellent @ % 
success. The Mobilab, a project of the state agency working with NDEA funds, sets up 

shop on school campuses, will visit each area of the state three times this year. 
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PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 


Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
December 8, 1960 


Two for the Show 
ft The teacher's future is very much a part of "The Nation's Future" next 
week end. This new NBC-TV public affairs presentation has as its sixth 
debate, "Should Federal Aid to Education Include Teachers' Salaries?" Michi- 
gan's Governor G. Mennen Williams will argue for it, with HEW Secretary Arthur 
Flemming on the other side. Following the half-hour debate, NBC affiliated 
stations will air 30-minute local discussions of the same topic. Check your 
station manager for details. (Saturday, Dec. 17, 9:30-10 p.m. E.S.T., NBC-TV) 





At the Career Crossroads 


In_a dilemma about their lifework, many youngsters don't even know how to 
begin investigating possible vocations, in order to make an informed choice. A 
school can't do everything, so Family Circle's current article to enlist parents 
is very welcome. "How To Help Your Child Choose a Career" is by well-known 
youth writers Jhan and June Robbins. It emphasizes the values of beginning 
gradual career counseling even at the sandpile stage. Advice needn't be spe- 
cific then, one expert reminds us: "In your child's early years, your most im- 
portant role is to accept enthusiasm." Article cautions parents against reveal- 
ing prejudices against certain jobs, or pushing child to fulfill the elders' own 
past aspirations. There's a list of sources for pamphlets and books--altogether, 
a useful handout for parents who sigh, "My boy just doesn't know what he wants 
to do!" (January Family Circle, on sale Dec. 15) 











Desegregation Data 


With school bells ringing alarums again in many regions, Reporter is timely 
with a three-part roundup, "Racism and the Three R's," including: 

"The Nightmare Comes to New Orleans''--focus on the conflict of cosmopolitans 
and backwoodsmen coming to a climax in the Louisiana legislature. 

"Segregation Costs Money'"--how Virginia's tuition-grant law, designed to 
evade integration, is not accomplishing its purpose and is causing budget pains. 

"Why Pick on New Rochelle?"--the dilemma in a traditionally liberal suburb 
where housing patterns have made one school 90 percent Negro in enrollment. 


(Dec. 8 Reporter, on sale today) 





Where's Mommy? 


iii Children whose parents both work sometimes present special school problems, 

~ so for insight many teachers may wish to tune in the '"Purex Special for 
Women" telecast after school today. '"The Working Mother" reports on some of the 
conflicts these lady breadwinners must resolve. NBC News reporter Pauline Fred- 
erick will preside over the documentary and interview anthropologist Margaret 
Mead, (Thursday, Dec. 8, 4-5 p.m. E.S.T., NBC-TV) 
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Five Faces Across the Nation 
3 = Corinthian's going Olympian--that is, the Corinthian Broadcasting Corpora- 
~ tion is aiming at lofty heights with public affairs programing for its & q 
five stations. Corinthian stations, like other CBS affiliates, have the "Face ~ @ 
the Nation"' time period free every third Tuesday for local public service ef- 
forts. And this quintet plans far more than panels--lively documentary studies 
of local traditions and problems. The stations and lucky cities are: KHOU-TV, 
Houston, Texas; WANE-TV, Fort Wayne, Ind.; KOTV, Tulsa, Okla.; KXTV, Sacramento, 
Calif.; and WISH-TV, Indianapolis, Ind. Each probably will broadcast at least 
one show touching on education or youth. So far Houston has scheduled "Sub- 
standard Schools,'"' Tulsa lists a show on delinquency, and Fort Wayne promises 
a survey of "tightening of college accommodations in the area." 
(Every third Tuesday, 10:30-11 p.m. E.S.T., on Corinthian outlets) 





On Your Mark, Get Set... 


Latest track manual on the race to campuses comes up in the new Coronet, 
as the first of regular monthly "service pamphlet" inserts. The initial 24- 
page section is called "Getting Into College."' Its advice on planning, test- 
ing, etc., has been gleaned from many educational authorities, along with a 
new list of good colleges that aren't overcrowded yet. A welcome addition to 
Counseling Office files, especially for the handy size. In a spring issue, 
Coronet plans a pamphlet insert on physiological, emotional, and social problems 
of the early (13-15) teen-ager. (January Coronet, on sale Dec. 20) 





On the same subject, Changing Times reports its annually revised list of 
"Colleges with room for students," showing number of freshmen openings and 
typical total expenses. Current issue lists some colleges that have openings; 
a complete report, listing nearly 400 accredited four-year colleges, is avail- @ 4 
able from the magazine's reprint service, 1729 H St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
(December Changing Times, on sale now) 








Room and Board 


Startling on the face of it, a housing innovation at the University of 
California at Los Angeles is working out very sensibly and respectably, as re- 
ported in Parade, the Sunday supplement. "A Coed Dormitory" describes new 
Dykstra Hall, where boys occupy first seven floors, girls the top three. Seems 
all goes well, with a minimum of policing, and manners are notably improved. 
UCLA administrators say it's more economical than operating half-filled dorms. 
No definitive evidence yet about the effect on student marks, but an incentive 
seems to be a required grade average to stay in residence. 

(Dec. 11 Parade, on sale that day only) 





The Lycée Life 


A feature on French youth in the new Mademoiselle provides interesting 
sidelights on advantages and drawbacks of their tough lycee (high-school) cur- 
riculum. Author Janet Flanner opines in "Generation in a Hurry" that French- 
lings get the world's best education. . .if they live through it. Noting that 
at least 50 percent of students fail their baccalaureate examinations the first 
time around, she worries that perhaps they are "too heavily educated" at that 
age. (December Mademoiselle, on sale now) 
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DERTHICK MOVES TO NEA INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 


i "We are on the verge of new understandings of the teaching-learning process which bid 
@::: to overshadow many seemingly more spectacular education events." 








When Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. Commissioner of Education, spoke these words at a 
meeting last July, few imagined that within a short time he would be heading a major ef- 
fort by the National Education Association on the teaching-learning frontier. 





In January the 54-year-old Derthick will become assistant executive secretary of the 
NEA, specifically in charge of Educational Services, which have been assigned a priority 
rating by William G. Carr, executive secretary of the Association. Derthick will super- 
vise these special instructional programs: 


@ The Instructional Program of the Public Schools is perhaps the most searching 
and far-reaching study that will concern the new staff official. The two-year proj- 
ect, launched at the close of the NEA convention last July, seeks to define the views 
of the organized profession on the nature of a program of elementary and secondary 
education adequate for the future, and to provide specific recommendations on the in- 
structional program for the next decade. 





The study, third major NEA instructional project of the century, follows the 
pioneering efforts of Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education (1918) and The Pur- 
poses of Education in American Democracy (1938). 











@ Technological Developments and the Teaching Profession just got under way under 
the direction of James Finn of the University of Southern California. This study 
will survey the impact of TV, teaching machines, language laboratories, and the more 
conventional audio-visual materials upon teachers, classroom procedures, and adminis- 

# tration. Finn believes education is now going through a "technological revolution" 
‘that creates problems as well as promises that need to be defined. 


@ The Project on the Academically Talented Student, scheduled to be completed 
next summer, has several reports to go. The study is concentrating on the "neglected 


able 400,000 students,"' who are not given opportunities to develop their full poten- 
tialities. 








@ Regional Conferences on Instruction, now almost a decade old, are receiving 
new impetus from the changing and broadening services of the NEA. These conferences 
are a co-operative instructional service to teachers and laymen and also make the 
services of the NEA and its departments better known to them. 


Under Derthick's supervision will be the continuing services of adult education, au- 
dio-visual instruction, rural education, international relations, safety education, and 
higher education. He will supervise the NEA consultant on elementary education and will 
be a liaison with more than 25 NEA departments, most of which deal with instructional 
improvement. 





Derthick, whose whole life has been dedicated to education, approaches his new job 
with "enthusiasm" and a belief that it gives him a unique chance to contribute to the 
improvement of teaching throughout the nation. Named Commissioner of Education four 
years ago, Derthick was born in a school dormitory of parents who both were teachers, 

He was a teacher and school administrator in Tennessee from 1927 until 1956 and is a 
former president of the American Association of School Administrators. He came to Wash- 

eu~: D.C., from Chattanooga, where he had been superintendent for 14 years. Two of 
erthick's children are teachers, and the third teaches university evening classes. His 
father is president emeritus of Milligan College, Johnson City, Tenn. 











a John E. Ivey, consultant to the president of Michigan State Univ., has 
: been appointed by U.S. Commissioner of Education L. G. Derthick to 
: NEWS- -| head a special advisory committee of educators to evaluate the effect 
of federally-sponsored programs in the field of higher education. >» 
MAKERS McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., is negotiating for acquisition of 
the F. W. Dodge Corp., publisher of The Nation's Schools. McGraw-Hill 
announced it plans to operate F. W. Dodge in its present form, with 
the same staff and offices. »» An office on the Gettysburg College 
campus will be headquarters for President Eisenhower after he leaves 
the White House on Jan. 20; he will rent space in the unoccupied home assigned to 
Willard S. Paul, the college president. » » William Hugh McEniry, Jr., dean, Stetson 
Univ., De Land, Fla., was named president-elect, Southern Assn. of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, Dec. 1. »» The board of education of Rochester, N. Y., notified 
Supt. Howard C, Seymour on Dec. 1 that it had voted not to renew his contract, which 
expires Dec. 31. >» Robert Fisher Oxnam, president of Pratt Institute since 1957, 
has been elected president of Drew Univ., succeeding Fred G. Holloway, who was 
elected a bishop of the Methodist church. »» Thomas Noel Stern, formerly director, 
division of research and statistics, Pennsylvania Dept. of Revenue, was inaugurated 
Dec. 3 as president of West Chester (Pa.) State College. »» Philip Schweickhard has 
announced his retirement, next Feb. 1, as supervising principal of Amherst Central 
High School District, Snyder, N.Y. His successor will be John Scheller, principal 
of the senior high school. >» Hartley Simpson will retire as dean of the Yale Univ. 
Graduate School at the end of the current academic year; after a year's leave for 
research and writing, he will rejoin the Yale history faculty. 















































> Edgar F. Shannon, president, Univ. of Virginia, under pressure from alumni to 
get rid of his football coach, Richard Voris, who has lost his last 27 games and 
whose contract has another year to run, advised them "that the contract stands," 
Shannon continued: "...It is important and proper that our players, as part of 2 





their education here, know that honor and good conduct are not only taught but prac- 
ticed....The University of Virginia does not break its contracts." 


® our traditional 180-day school term will soon become 200; many school systems 
may have an eight-hour school day by 1970; and the "all year school" is coming, prob- 
ably in the form of a greatly expanded and improved summer school. These are some 
of the changes foreseen by Sam M, Lambert, director, Research Division, National Ed- 
ucation Assn., whose predictions are backed up by facts collected through a ques- 
tionnaire recently sent to a large sample of school districts. 











Writing in the NEA Journal (Dec.) on educational growth and change in the 1960's, 
Lambert says parents will demand more kindergarten and nursery school programs, and 
most communities of 50,000 or more will have their own junior colleges by 1970. In- 
creased requirements, especially in academic programs, have crowded the curriculum; 
as a result study halls are on the way out. Boys and girls in the lowest one-third 
of their classes will also receive increased attention. And, because it is becoming 
more difficult for a person to learn enough in four years to teach all,the knowledge 
that should be acquired by today's children and youth, the bachelor's degree as a 
basic requirement for teaching will be outmoded in the next decade or so. 
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